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been collected were on the table. The chief interest which these re- 
lics from the bone cave possessed, consisted in their showing many 
successive periods of occupation by human beings. It was conjec- 
tured that the Roman coin and the implements of iron had fallen 
through the roof of the cave at a subsequent period to its occupancy. 
They were found near the surface of the cave earth, and bones were 
discovered at successive depths till the stalagmite flooring was arrived 
at ; and even in that formation some bones were found. It was pro- 
bably a cavern of rapid accumulation and not of very great age ; but 
it was important to state the results of the exploration of any cave 
containing the bones of man or animals that had occupied it in 
early periods of human history. Among the bones were a num- 
ber referable to the badger, which were found at the very bottom 
of the deposit. They were stronger and longer than those of any 
typical badger of the present day. Mr. Roberts further stated, in 
reply to questions put to him, that he did not know at what depth 
in the cave-earth the pottery was found. The flint implements were 
of the ordinary type, of the rudest manufacture, rough and un- 
polished. 

Mr. Carter Blake said the human remains found in this cave 
differ in several important respects from those generally discovered in 
caverns in the north of England, and still less did they resemble those 
in the Heathery Burn case in Durham, where the human bones found 
indicated that they were those of men of a lower type. These dif- 
fered from them, however, in the development of the frontal sinus, 
which in most of the skulls was entirely suppressed. These remains 
were apparently those of a distinct type of man to those from Heathery 
Burn ; but judging from the large quantity of animal matter that was 
present in the bones, he considered that they could not be of very 
great antiquity. 

Mr. John Middleton explained the discovery of the cave by two 
labouring men in the first instance, and the difficulty which was expe- 
rienced in gaining access to it. 

On Human Remains from Peterborough. By C. Carter Blake, 
F.G.S., F.A.8.L., and George E. Roberts, F.A.S.L. 

Mention is made in the Register of Peterborough of the importa- 
tion of the plague from London in 1665-6. The burials of persons 
who died took place in a field near the town, still called the " Pest- 
house Close." In making a new road, a great number of these bodies 
have been dug up ; they appear to have been interred without coffins, 
and with no regularity. The two skulls which we have obtained 
possess slight cranial variations from ordinary types, sufficient to 
render one, at least, of interest. 

No. 1. This is a skull, long and dolichocephalic in form, without 
marked elevation of the parietal tubers. The curve of the frontal 
bone is equable in its direction, and is evenly continuous along the 
sagittal suture until about its middle, where it becomes depressed, in 
the mode which M. Pruner-Bey alleges to be common in Celtic skulls; 
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a flattened, and even concave space extending on either side of the pos- 
terior third of the sagittal suture, this depression apparently not being 
due to parietal occipital flattening. The supraoccipital bone has its 
upper contour, at the lambdoid suture, elevated high above this 
depression : the lambdoid at the same time not exhibiting either 
peculiar complexity, or any tendency towards wormian ossifications. 
Slight traces of suture extend below the upper half of the supra- 
occipital bone on the left side ; beneath which the occiput shelves 
gently away to the lower semicircular ridge ; and beneath is flattened 
in its course to the foramen magnum. The upper line of the squa- 
mosal forms an equable curve, its anterior bones being at its connec- 
tion with the alisphenoid, raised to a higher level than the greatest 
part of the above- named bone, especially on the left side. The zygoma? 
are slender ; but the mastoid processes and digastric fossa? are well 
marked. There is no supramastoid, nor are there paroccipital emi- 
nences. The palate is smooth and flat, the incisive alveoli not strikingly 
prognathic ; the nasal bones are slightly flattened. The orbits are 
quadrate; the upper inner angle of each being well elevated. No 
teeth are in place. 

The lower jaw indicates age ; the coronoid process is rather high, 
extending far above the condyle. The attachments for the masseter 
are well marked ; but the depression for its reception is not strikingly 
deep. The molar series is entirely absent on the left side; traces 
are shewn of one shattered tooth (m 1) on the right side : alveolar 
absorption has removed the rest of the series. All the other teeth are 
in place. Their erosion is not great, nor is there any trace of caries. 
According with the proportion of the skull, the lower jaw is slender 
in form. 

No. 2. This skull, evidently that of a male, differs from No. 1 in the 
large proportions of its muscular attachments, especially of the mastoid, 
upper semicircular, and supramastoid ridges. The temporal ridges are 
also well marked, and the zygoma? large. Both these skulls are, how- 
ever, aphrenozygous. Large supraciliary ridges, and a strong glabellar 
eminence overhang moderately deep supranasal excavations. The 
same postlambdoid elevation we noticed in skull No. 1, also occurs in 
the present skull. The maxillaries and large portions of the facial 
bones are broken away. 

The lower jaw is large and powerful. The coronoid process less 
elevated than in No. 1. The molar teeth in place exhibit the forms 
characteristic in European teeth. 

Mr. Roberts stated that he brought the skulls and the bones on 
the table from Peterborough, and that they were collected from a 
number of others which had been thrown out. Among the human 
remains there was a specimen of a jaw-bone, in an exceedingly fine 
condition, discovered in digging in a stable at Wribbenhall, but how 
it came there he had no idea. 

The President observed that the whole of the collection of bones 
and implements had been presented to the Society through the influ- 
ence of their very zealous member Mr. Roberts. 



